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plification; Rene-Xavier Prinet, too 
clever to be at once assimilated, and 
Raoul-Andre Ulmann, whose greys are 
rich and filled with color. 

Added to these are the American 
painters Walter Gay and J. W. Alexan- 
der whose admirable product needs no 
bush ; and Antonio de la Gandara, more 
Spanish than French, whose portrait in 
blues and fawn browns is one of the most 



restrained and tactful works of art in the 
exhibition. Two painters among those 
represented, George Desvallieres, morose 
and rigid in conception and execution, 
and Louis Auguste Lepere, a landscapist, 
do not belong to the Society. Neither do 
the two sculptors, Emile Bourdelle and 
Fix-Masseau, but all are welcome addi- 
tions to the notable group at Buffalo; 
later to be seen at St. Louis and Chicago. 




THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 



^1^ HE Toledo Museum of Art opens, 
1 in January, its beautiful new build- 
ing with an inaugural exhibition. This 
museum was established only ten years 
ago, and its growth has been both re- 
markable and surprising. It began its 
work unendowed, without a penny in its 
treasury, in a rented building with no 
possessions other than one desk, one 
table and six office chairs; it now takes 
its place among the important museums 
of the country, in a building of its own. 



The building itself is a gem of archi- 
tecture; its style is Greek Ionic of the 
Periclean period. Built of white marble, 
it has a frontage of two hundred feet with 
a portico supported by sixteen monolithic 
columns. From the street level a broad 
terrace is reached by a short flight of 
steps one hundred feet in width; here a 
pool reflects the graceful Ionic columns 
which extend across the front of the 
building. Another flight of marble steps 
leads to the main entrance. A wide vesti- 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



bule opens directly into the sculpture 
court, finished entirely in a warm Indiana 
limestone, around which are ranged dig- 
nified Ionic columns. To the right and 
left of this main court extend large gal- 
leries for paintings, each sixty feet in 
length. A visitor standing in the center 
of this court will have a vista two hun- 
dred feet in length; ten other galleries 
open into these two larger ones. The 
offices and a beautiful library, capable of 
accommodating five thousand volumes, 
are also on this floor. Two exits from 
the court lead directly to a Greek hemi- 
cycle or auditorium, seating comfortably 
four hundred people, which is to be used 
for illustrated talks to school children, 
for lectures, study clubs, art history 
classes and other educational activities. 
In the rear of this Greek theater there is 
a lantern room containing a stereopticon 
ready at a moment's notice for use. This 
lantern room contains an indexed collec- 
tion of thousands of lantern slides from 
which pictures to illustrate any subject 



pertaining to art may readily be selected 
and thrown on the screen. 

Two marble staircases lead downward 
from the main exhibition floor to the 
ground floor which, from the front ap- 
proach to the building, is entirely hidden 
by the terrace. This ground floor con- 
tains about twenty rooms, galleries and 
studios. The stairway descends into an 
exhibition hall thirty by sixty-six feet in 
dimensions. A number of rooms are de- 
voted to workshops, packing, receiving 
and storage purposes. Studios and club 
rooms are provided for the Toledo 
Camera Club, The Athena Society of To- 
ledo Women Painters, an Arts and Crafts 
Society, and a series of studios for an 
Art School, together with other rooms to 
be used for the promotion of art study. 

Mr. Edward Drummond Libbey, the 
president of the Toledo Art Association, 
has been its greatest benefactor, and it is 
his interest and generosity which has, in 
great measure, made possible the building 
of this institution. 



WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN'S PAINTINGS 



BY ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 



TO be humble before Nature, to 
work, unmindful of everything, 
uniquely, for the standard of perfection 
he set himself, is the true life of - an 
artist." This sentence, taken from a 
book on Goya by William Rothenstein, 
the artist, gives the key to his own paint- 
ings which have recently been exhibited 
in New York and Boston and are soon 
to be seen in Chicago. Rothenstein is 
one of the independent artists of Eng- 
land who have not been dazzled by the 
ponderous respectability of the Royal 
Academy, and however one may estimate 
the value of his work it is impossible 
not to be struck with his sincerity and 
earnestness. In all the reviews of his 
English Exhibitions these qualities, as 
well as his lack of affectation, have been 
especially noted. Mr. Roger Fry has 



commented upon "the sense of significant 
solemnity" which one finds in all his pic- 
tures of Jewish rites and referring par- 
ticularly to "The Jews in the Syna- 
gogue," now in the Tate Gallery, he says: 
"It shames by its gravity of design, its 
clear realization of form, the high 
plausibilities or clever sentimentalities 
with which it is surrounded." 

"The Reading of the Law" which is 
reproduced herewith is one of the finest 
of this series, which includes also "Aliens 
at Prayer," in the National Gallery of 
Melbourne, "At the Spitalfield's Syna- 
gogue" in the Dublin Gallery of Modern 
Art, and others. The whole series is 
replete with human interest, yet this fac- 
tor is never used, as is so often the case 
with lesser painters, as a shield behind 
which to hide or palliate poor painting. 



